





























Charles Jennings, a member-of Local Union No. 617 of our Inter- 
national, located in Jersey.City, N. J., has been’ appointed general or- 
ganizer by the American Federation of Labor. He is to devote his time 
towards helping to organize the express driyers in New York and New 
Jersey. For the present he is engaged at this work.: He is one of the 
very fine type of trade unionists that holds membership in our Interna- 
tional Union. His father for a great many years was a member of our 
organization; changing his work, he took a withdrawal card, but his 
heart and soul is in the union and its success. The old saying is true 
in this case and Charley is a “chip off the old block,” and it is unneces- 
sary to say that we know he will make good in his new undertaking. 
There is another one of our members, Brother Dale, in the extreme West, 
Los Angeles, who is also general organizer for the American Federation 
of Labor. We are sure both men will work hard and honest in the inter-. 
est of the Federation. 





The strike of the express drivers of New York City, which took 
place a short time ago, was settled with the distinct understanding and 
pledge of the Government that all grievances would be investigated and 
proper adjustment made. ‘ The men all returned to work with this under- 
standing. Up to the present time the grievances have not been adjusted, 
but we are hopeful that by the time you receive this Journal everything 
will be straightened out. There are now about 5,000 men working for 
the express companies in New York and New Jersey,:'who were out on 
strike and wearing the emblem of our organization. Brother Martin, 
Lacey is leoking after the interests of the men in New York, and the 
drivers in Jersey City have their own local officers there, who are taking 
care of their interests. Both organizations are working in harmony to 
the end that the best interests of the men will be properly taken. care of. 





Keep your courage up, there is still some hope for the working 
people. Armour says that beef will not go to one dollar per pound this 
year. 





Why do you ask for more wages; when you are only giving it all 
away to the Coal Man, the Butcher, the Grocer, and the Rent Man? 
Cure—aAsk for a reduction in wages, then the sharks won’t get so much 
from you.— (Steel Trust Journal). 
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“EFFICIENCY” ONCE MORE 


AICCORDING to some 
of the Nation’s 
leading employers 
it is a “simple 
truth” that the way 
to permanently in- 
crease wages is to 
increase “‘the prod- 

uct per man.” Indications are not 
lacking that this doctrine may be 
taken up and made the rallying cry 
of employers as a successor to the 
“reduce wages” slogan that it was 
sought to introduce upon the sign- 
ing of the armistice. 

That there is need of higher 
wages in a great many branches of 
industry does not admit of contra- 
diction. 

That there is need of the high- 
est degree of productivity in every 
part of the world is a sound fact. 

That greater productivity per 
man will raise wages is not so evi- 
dent. Not by any such simple pro- 
cess as the speeding up of factory 
wheels is the great problem of in- 
dustry to be solved. Thoughtless 
employers who may honestly be- 
lieve salvation is to be found mere- 
ly by turning the wheels more 
rapidly should be disillusioned be- 
fore they go too far in chasing this 
latest rainbow, which really is a 
very old rainbow of very dubious 
colors. 

The “increase production” cry 
takes fresh color just now, how- 
ever, from the fact that world sup- 
plies are depleted and production 
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is needed to care for the material 
wants of the world. 

None knows better than the 
average employer that the busi- 
ness of speeding up has been tried 
time after time, with one general 
result. This result has been lower 
pay per unit of work for the work- 
er and higher profit per unit for the 
employer. 

The employer has figured on the 
idea that about so much a day was 
enough for the workman and the 
more work he could do in a day the 
greater the profit. And where 
wages have been advanced under 
intensified production methods they 
have not been advanced in propor- 
tion to the increase in production. 
There have been temporary excep- 
tions, of course, where for a short 
period a proportionately higher 
wage would be paid, but the let- 
down has come sooner or later. 

Various devices have been tried 
by employers to induce a higher 
rate of production. The pace-fixer 
has been resorted to until the de- 
ception is too well known to be ef- 
fective to any great degree. Vari- 
ous “efficiency” systems have had 
their day in the shop and they, too, 
have come to be generally under- 
stood as wrong in principle, except 
by those whose passion for arbi- 
trary conduct of industry out- 
weighs their judgment. The under- 
lying idea in all of these schemes 
has been the making of more 
profit. The thought that labor was 
entitled to a better life and a fairer 
wage has been of little moment to 
speed-up employers. 

Employers must give some real 
demonstration of an intention to 
follow a different course before la- 
bor is justified in relaxing its vigi- 
lance. And so when employers 
come preaching to labor that in or- 
der to get better wages it is merely 
necessary to increase production 
labor will be justified in pointing 
to the past. In the past this slo- 
gan has been interpreted in action 





as meaning greater production for 
the same wage. 

It is sought to give some new 
shade of meaning to the proposition 
just now by pointing out to the 
worker that hitherto he has had his 
economics all wrong. The workers 
are told, for example, that labor 
has been wrong in holding that 
wages were paid out of accumulat- 
ed capital. “Once root the idea in 
men’s minds that they are paid out 
of current production,” says one 
proponent of the “new idea,” “and 
not out of accumulated capital, and 
it will not be necessary to worry 
over industrial troubles.” 

This is wonderfully simple. But 
labor never has held the idea that 
wages were paid out of accumulat- 
ed capital instead of out of current 
production. The complaint is and 
has been that insufficient wages 
were paid out of current produc- 
tion. The mere process of produc- 
ing more will not remedy matters. 
In too many cases it will mean only 
that the worker will have to do 
more work to earn the same 
amount he gets now. 


The working people of the Unit- 
ed States are used to seeing 
through things. They have a grasp 
on fundamentals unequalled any- 
where else. They will not be de- 
ceived by cleverly worded sen- 
tences. Untruths in fancy garb 
will not look like truth to them. 

It is no service to America to 
try to fool the industrial army of 
the Nation. It is a distinct dis- 
service. 

There has not so far come to 
public notice any employer who 
has said that, with the great need 
for increased production, there 
will be a wage raise correspond- 
ing to the increased production de- 
manded and that industry will be 
so reorganized as to give labor an 
effective voice in the determination 
of its conduct in all matters affect- 
ing the conditions and lives of the 
workers. 
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It will not be wise for employers 
to make the actual needs of a 
broken world the basis for fresh in- 
creases in profits. During the war 
there was all too much of the de- 
testable business of profiteering. In 
he rush of events and in the press- 
ing need of the hour many a 
profiteer passed in the cloak of a 
patriot. The war is over. 

If the working people of America 
are to participate as they should in 
real democratic conduct of indus- 
try there will be no lack of produc- 
tion. No worker will deny the 
need for production. The whole 
wreckage of Europe cries aloud for 
supplies in enormous quantities. 
The wounds of devastation cry for 
the healing that can be done only 
by re-provisioning and re-housing 
and re-building. 

Too many insane emotionalists 
are abroad in the land seeking that 
which they may tear down to make 
reaction good business for the Na- 
tion. Reaction breeds destruction. 

Democratic, constructive prog- 
ress is the one hope of the race 
everywhere today. Sophistry, 
hoodwinking—all that is of the 
past. Let it be buried with the past. 
Let us have honesty, fairness— 
justice. 

Labor, under the banner of jus- 
tice, will give everything that it 
has in the common effort. Denied 
justice it will and must use every 
energy to destroy that injustice.— 
Labor Clarion. 





IMMIGRATION AND “AMERICA 
FIRST” 


Representatives in congress are 
announcing their determined oppo- 
sition to restrictive immigration. 
We propound this question: For 
whom do congressmen legislate, 
Americans or foreigners? 

If they are Americans elected by 
Americans and sworn to uphold 
Americanism they should think of 
America. If they are going to rep- 
resent foreigners as against the 


best interests of this country they 
should not be in congress. 

The debate on immigration in 
the house has brought forth some 
acrid comments. It is the fairest 
assumption that the antagonists of 
the bill are pleading the cause of 
the prospective desirable new- 
comer, in which position, if only 
desirability could be assured, they 
are well grounded and we have no 
dispute with them; but their zeal 
for the desirables—a theory only, 
because they can not vouch for 
them—is very likely to prove the 
haven of the undesirables and for 
this reason we urge them to con- 
sider the welfare of the nation and 
not the inclinations of an untried 
polyglot. 

The United States is eager to 
welcome the desirable newcomer, 
but equally anxious, nay more, to 
turn away the violent trouble 
maker. We are threatened with a 
great influx of immigrants from 
central Europe. What shall we as- 
sume to be the reason for this 
movement: That they are eager 
for the freedom of America; or 
anxious to escape the obligations 
they have collectively incurred. 

If freedom, we may suggest that 
they are getting more of it in cen- 
tral Europe than they bargained 
for. But in Germany and Hun- 
gary we see a great war debt set- 
tling; they have just been assured 
they are not the supermen they 
claimed to be. Yet if they are 
supermen let them prove it by over- 
coming adversity. That is where 
a superman makes good. 

But suppose our bars are let 
down and they flock to our shores; 
and that in another generation we 
are vanquished (which God forbid) 
in a disastrous war; who, think 
you, would first with all celerity 
get out of America and disavow the 
obligation? Have you the remotest 
doubt that it would be the whole- 
souled American with the tradi- 
tions of the nation at heart who 
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would stay, shoulder the load, fight 
back and stand by when the going 
is bad? 

We do not say that all immi- 
grants are fleeing their obligations. 
Many of them are inspired by no- 
ble ambitions. But this particu- 
lar time, while it may be bad for 
the immigrants, is an exceedingly 
propitious time for us to look to 
the state of the nation. And we 
may broadly assume that if for- 
eigners scurry away from Euro- 
pean obligations they will not be 
less nimble to quit America under 
similar circumstances. Good citi- 
zens are best in adversity. 

America certainly enjoys the 
right to select the members of the 
national household. Furthermore, 
blood-thirsty radicals are not seek- 
ing improvement under our stand- 
ard of morals, but rather to de- 
stroy. Nor is this a speculation, 
but a fact of which we have had 
ample proof throughout the war, 
proof which still is existent. 

Restrictive immigration should 
be adopted and without delay. Rad- 
icals may not be fire, but they are 
fuel. If we extend hospitality to 
Bolshevists we may not burn, but 
we'll surely have fire.—Chicago 
Tribune. 





PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 
Washington, May 20. 

That organized labor in the 
United States is practically unani- 
mous in support of Philippine inde- 
pendence was the statement made 
today by Crisanto Evangelista, la- 
bor representative of the Philip- 
pine Mission, which was empow- 
ered by the Philippine Legislature 
to work for independence. 

“IT have had conferences with 
Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor,” 
said Evangelista, “and Mr. Gom- 
pers assured me that organized la- 
bor in America is practically unani- 
mous for our independence, and 





that the organization of which he 
is the head would do all in its 
power to assist us. 

“T also talked with Frank Mor- 
rison, secretary of the American 
Federation, and he gave me exactly 
the same assurance. 

“T conferred with many labor 
bodies in cities from. San Francisco 
to New York, and not in a single 
instance did I run across a labor 
man who was not friendly to the 
idea of our immediate independ- 
ence.” ' 

Mr. Evangelista, who is presi- 
dent of the Printers’ Union in the 
Philippines, said that labor organi- 
zations in the islands were affili- 
ated with the American Federation 
of Labor, and that as a result of his 
visit here there would be closer co- 
operation than ever. 

“Anyone who ventures the opin- 
ion that Filipino people are not 
united on the subject of independ- 
ence is laboring under a mistaken 
idea,” said Evangelista. “I call 
your attention to the cable dispatch 
from Manila to the effect that 121 
labor union officials in the Philip- 
pines have pledged themselves not 
to call any strike while the Philip- 
pine Mission is in the United 
States. 

“When I was selected by the 
labor organizations of the Philip- 
pines to represent labor on the 
Philippine Mission the different 
unions raised funds for my ex- 
penses. The shoemakers made for 
me specially a pair of shoes, the 
hatmakers a hat, the tailors a fine 
suit and the cigarmakers_ sent 
along a supply of cigars. The la- 
boring men were elated to know 
the mission was coming to the 
United States to lay before this 
country its request for independ- 
ence. They all wanted to do some- 
thing for the cause, even if it was 
only to have a hand in attiring 
their representative on the mis- 
sion. 

“Labor organizations in the 
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islands are working for the same 
principles that organized labor is 
contending for in the United 


States. In some cases we have 
found it necessary to conduct 
strikes, about 95 per cent. of which 
have been successful. In the past 
year, however, we adopted the sys- 
tem of voluntary mediation and ar- 
bitration, which has_ prevented 
many bitter conflicts between em- 
ployers and employes. Yet we 
have won many important in- 
creases in wages, and bettered 
somewhat the standard of living 
of the workers. The cigarmakers, 
as a result of trades unionism, 
have obtained a wage increase of 
40 per cent., the printers from 50 
to 100 per cent., and there have 
been advances of from 30 to 40 per 
cent. in various other industries. 
Sanitation in the shops has been 
materially improved. 

“We in the Philippines are mak- 
ing more progress toward govern- 
ment operation of public utilities 
than you are in the United States. 
Since Filipinos have been given a 
controlling part of the machinery 
of government we have taken over 
the steam railroads and made them 
pay a profit of 1,000,000 pesos a 
year more than under private own- 
ership. We have taken hold of the 
highways and have 7,000 miles of 
the best macadamized roads in the 
world. The Manila city govern- 
ment is about to take over the 
street railways and the gas and 
electric plants, while the territorial 
government is arranging for own- 
ership and control of the coal sup- 
ply and other necessities of life. 
We have made huge appropriations 
to the end that every child in the 
islands may receive a good educa- 
tion, and are especially proud of 
our system of vocational training, 
which has been pronounced to be 
the best in the world. 

“We have a stable government 
in the islands, and we hope the 
American people will now see fit to 
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give us independence without fur- 
ther delay.” 





DO LABOR UNIONS STAND 
FOR INEFFICIENCY ? 


“What I do not understand is 
why unions stand for inefficiency 
and protect the incompetent work- 
man.” This remark is one of the 
traditional criticisms of unionism 
and has to have periodic attention. 

In the first place, trade unionism 
denies the assumption that lies 
back of the criticism. No union 
of clear-sighted leadership and re- 
sponsible constituency accepts the 
doctrine that unionism protects the 
inefficient workman from discharge 
or seeks to secure him a wage out 
of proportion to his desert. It may 
well be that there are union offi- 
cials who are so short-sighted as to 
seek to protect the inefficient work- 
man and use the power of the or- 
ganization to force the reinstate- 
ment of a man who has properly 
been discharged for poor workman- 
ship or misbehavior. Sensible 
unionists recognize that power 
used in this way is arbitrary, 
awakens a just resentment and is 
hurtful to the best and ultimate 
interests of the union. 

But there are also other angles 
to this question that are not so 
simple as the assumption of the 
critics or its denial by the union- 
ists. It must be remembered that 
when a trade is organized many of 
the employes are inefficieent meas- 
ured by good standards of work- 
manship. The lack of adequate 
training, the haphazard selection 
of men, erratic control and disci- 
pline by autocratic management of 
industry results in _ inefficiency 
among the workers. One of the 
curious experiences of union depu- 
ties and agents is to find how 
quickly after a labor agreement be- 
comes effective a man is discov- 
ered to be inefficient. A good deal 
of the responsibility for the ineffi- 
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cient workman goes back to a time 
prior to union organization of the 
works. It is natural for the organ- 
ization to resist the discharge of 
workmen for inefficiency when that 
inefficiency becomes abhorrent only 
after the union has secured an 
agreement. Can the union be 
asked to accept a higher standard 
than the employer himself accept- 
ed in the halcyon days when he 
was perfectly free to impose disci- 
pline on the workers? 

Moreover, where the closed shop 
is in effect the right of discharge 
is usually without limitation, so 
that the employer has still the ex- 
ercise of discipline within his own 
discretion. And where piece work 
is the practice, that in itself gives 
a definite impetus to quantity pro- 
duction, though the quality natu- 
rally has still to be supervised. 

As to requiring the employer to 
pay the union scale to the less com- 
petent men, one must remember 
that the union scale in the thought 
and intention of the unionist rep- 
resents a minimum wage. A union 
would have no objection, as a rule, 
if the employer paid the more com- 
petent men a higher rate than 


called for by the union scale. The. 


union standard provides simply a 
rate below which wages shall not 
be paid, but it has no limit running 
in the other direction. 

These are a few of the factors 
that complicate and modify the 
simple criticism of the casual ob- 
server of unionism.—Life and La- 
bor. 


WORLD-WIDE BILL OF RIGHTS 
FOR LABOR 

The Evening Mail says: 

“A response to the spirit of the 
time and an enabling clause to the 
new international law are found in 
the supplement to the peace treaty 
framed by the international com- 
mission on labor legislation, of 
which Samuel Gompers is chair- 
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man, and adopted by the peace con- 
ference. 

“It is a bill of rights for the man 
who labors that the conference has 
adopted. In its scope and signifi- 
cance it is not far different from 
the declaration of independence 
signed by the spokesmen of the 13 
colonies. It is, in effect, an annex 
to that document. 

“The commission’s plea for the 
adoption of this labor bill of rights 
was passed in the last analysis 
upon labor’s instinct of self-preser- 
vation and upon its desire for the 
preservation of society upon its 
present foundations of reason and 
sanity. 

“There is nothing that savors of 
unreasonableness in its stipula- 
tions, or in any other clause in the 
proposed bill of rights for the vast 
mass of the peoples of all countries. 

“Tt is peculiarly fitting, too, that 
these pledges and declarations 
should be made a part of the treaty 
of peace. 

“This war has been fought and 
won primarily to liberate man—to 
liberate him from the horror and 
the menace of invasion; to vindi- 
cate his freedom, his sovereignty 
and the integrity of his home and 
his soul. 

“Tt would have been a grave act 
of omission if in the definition of 
the new and juster foundations of 
the new order of the world the 
rights of nine-tenths of its popula- 
tion—its workers—had found no 
affirmation. 

“The eight-hour law, the prohi- 
bition of child labor, a reasonable 
living wage—all these declarations 
are expressions of the new brother- 
hood of man, the new realization 
of the right of peoples to govern 
their own lives and to work out 
their own destinies. 

“Labor has a right to specific in- 
clusion in this new brotherhood, 
this new guarantee of the freedom 
of self-determination and self-de- 
velopment. 























“The world could not, in this un- 
precedented period of righting of 
wrongs, have denied to its working 
people—the foundation of its power 
and its happiness—the guarantees 
to which they are plainly entitled.” 

—~News Letter. 


JUSTICE-EDUCATION IS BEST 
BOMB REMEDY 


Justice and education are the 
best bomb remedies, summarizes 
A. F. of L. Secretary Frank Morri- 
son’s comment on the attempt of a 
bomb thrower who was killed in an 
attempt to destroy the life and 
wreck the home of United States 
Attorney General Palmer, in Wash- 
ington. 

In reply to a local newspaper’s 
request for a comment on this out- 
rage Secretary Morrison said: 

“This attempted destruction of 
life and property should cause calm 
reflection, rather than hysteria, on 
the part of every American. 

“T ean understand why the 
nihilist of Russia used bombs, but 
this method can have no place in 
American institutions. And when 
it is used it is our patriotic duty 
to inquire why. 

“For years the trade union move- 
ment has urged the restriction of 
immigration, but the workers were 
opposed by steamship companies, 
the steel trust and other employers 
of labor who stimulated immigra- 
tion at the rate of 1,000,000 per- 
sons a year. 

“Many of these immigrants were 
herded in large cities or other in- 
dustrial centers. They were en- 
couraged to use their own language 
and to perpetuate traditions of 
their mother country. At election 
time, in innumerable instances, 


they were voted en bloc, and if they 
would organize a trade union, or 
suspend work to stop exploitation, 
they were enjoined, clubbed and 
jailed. This is an old story in West 
Virginia, Colorado, 
and elsewhere. 


Pennsylvania 
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“What can Americanism mean to 


those people? They do not even 
understand our language. Te 
them Americanism means a petty 
boss and low wages. They know 
nothing of our theory of govern- 
ment. 

“This country is now reaping the 
result of its immigration policy— 
or lack of policy—during all these 
years. 

“Bomb throwing is always a 
challenge to organized society, and 
should be met in that spirit. But 
the question must be traced back 
to its root and treated accordingly. 
Americanism must be more than a 
shibboleth. It must mean educa- 
tion, opportunity and social justice 
for all. We must vitalize our 
declarations and our beliefs that in- 
justice has no place on American 
soil. 

“In this soil, bomb throwing will 
wither and die.” 





LABORERS AND THEIR HIRE 


In our most expensive New Eng- 
land city, a decade ago, drivers of 
wagons or carts which transported 
coal from its storage yards to the 
sidewalks of the dwellings where 
it was to be burned worked ten 
hours:a day, with Saturday half- 
holidays from April to October. 
They received from $12 weekly for 
a driver of one horse to $14 week- 
ly for the driver of a three-horse 
truck. 

If the schedule of hours and 
wages which the drivers now pro- 
pose—and propose to enforce—for 
the eleven months beginning May 
1, 1919, goes into effect, drivers 
will receive from $24 to $30 for a 
week of substantially forty-four 
hours. That is, they will work 
eight hours a day except on Satur- 
days, when the day will end at 
noon. Ten holidays a year will be 
recognized on which the men will 
rest at full pay or will work at 
double pay, the same being true of 
Sundays. Overtime work in gen- 
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eral will be paid at the rate of time 
and a half. 

A coal driver of the highest class 
in Boston, then, will receive a sal- 
ary of $1,560 a year for working 
about as many hours a day as the 
average office worker, for less time 
than most teachers are required to 
give. Overtime might easily add to 
this the $140 necessary to bring it 
up to $1,700 a year. If we speak 
in terms of remuneration, we shall 
no longer speak of the man who 
drives the coal wagon with any- 
thing but respect. As for “coal 
heavers,” their wages have ex- 
perienced a similar advance, and 
they get $24 a week instead of the 
$9 they received twenty years ago. 

Comparisons, with their damna- 
ble iteration, are still necessary. 
The man who, after 8 to 10 years 
of continuous study above the so- 
called common school grades, grad- 
uates from the university, may 
fortunately secure a position as in- 
structor in his college at $1,250 a 
year, this being on a new and 
“modern” schedule. If he is not 
satisfied with that remuneration 
he may take a six weeks’ course in 
chauffeuring, and get a position at 
the wheel of a coal truck, which 
will pay him $1,500 and possibly 
$1,700 a year. Or, if he is an ideal- 
ist, he may study three years long- 
er, and receive as a minister of the 
Gospel a salary of $1,000 or $1,100 
a year.—Hartford Times. 





PRICES WILL NOT DROP 


That prices will not drop seems 
to be the prediction of authorities 
on all sides, as reported in the May 
bulletin of the federal reserve 
board. It says: 

“The business community has 
given up the thought that it may 
profitably await a further consid- 
erable reduction in prices and is 
now contenting itself with the de- 
velopment of trade along lines de- 
pendent upon at least the tempor- 
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ary maintenance of _ existing 
levels.” The review also says that 
though prices of a few basic com- 
modities have fallen slightly these 
declines have not yet been effected 
in retail prices. “What is now hap- 
pening,” it adds, “seems to indi- 
cate that business will, after a pe- 
riod of initial readjustment in 
prices, proceed upon a level not far 
removed from that established 
during the war.’”—News Letter. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION 
LABOR STANDS FOR— 


The abolition of the contract sys- 
tem on public work. 

The municipal ownership of pub- 
lic utilities. 

The abolition of the sweat-shop 
system. 

Sanitary inspection of factory, 
workshop, mine and home. 

Liability of employers for injury 
to body or loss of life. 

The nationalization of telegraph 
and telephone. 

The passage of anti-child labor 
laws in States where they do not 
exist and rigid defense of them 
where they have been enacted into 
law. 

Woman suffrage co-equal with 
man suffrage. 

Suitable and plentiful play 
grounds for children in all cities. 

The initiative and referendum 
and the imperative mandate and 
right of recall. 

Continued agitation for the pub- 
lic bath system in all cities. 

Qualifications in permits to 
build, of all cities and towns that 
there shall be bathrooms and bath- 
room attachments in all houses or 
compartments used for habitation. 

We favor a system of finance 
whereby money shall be issued ex- 
clusively by the Government, with 
such regulations and restrictions 
as will protect it from manipula- 
tion by the banking interest for 
their own private gain. 
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We favor a system of United 
States Government postal savings 
banks. 

The above is a partial statement 
of the demands which organized 
labor, in the interest of the workers 
—aye, of all the people of our coun- 
try—makes upon modern society. 

Higher wages, shorter workday, 
better labor conditions, better 
homes, better and safer workshops, 
factories, mills and mines. In a 
word, a better, higher and nobler 
life. 

Conscious of the justice, wisdom 
and nobility of our cause, the 
American Federation of Labor ap- 
peals to all men and women of 
labor to join with us in the great 
movement for its achievement. 


TYRANNY IN ALL FORMS OP.- 
POSED BY WORKERS 


The trade union movement op- 
poses tyranny in all forms, de- 
clared President Gompers in re- 
sponding to the address of welcome 
by Governor Runyon of New 
Jersey, at the opening session of 
the A. F. of L. convention. 

“Now the war has been won and 
the day of reconstruction and read- 
justment is at hand,” said the trade 
unionist. ‘A new concept of right 
has been reached and the world has 
gone through a great change. 

“Employers too have come to see 
the light of the new concept of 
right, and they are accepting the 
new order of things; that is, most 
of them have. There are others, 
who, like the bourbons of old, never 
forget anything because they never 
learned anything. 

“Men and women have given 
their blood for principles and 
ideals, not only for the period of 
the war, but for the period of all 
time, in making sacrifices. It was 
not their intention that the prin- 
ciples for which they contended 
should be lost sight of when the 
war was won. They sacrificed 
themselves by giving their blood, 
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and now they are determined that 
tyranny, whether it be in political 
or industrial life, shall be no more. 
The day for that has passed. 


“Let me tell you this: If any 

employer believes that industrial 
autocracy is going to prevail in 
America he is counting without his 
host. 
_ “The principles for which labor 
has fought since the beginning 
must come to full fruition. We are 
making no unjust demands. 

“Workers give to society a serv- 
ice without which civilization itself 
would fall. We intend to make this 
country worthy of the civilization 
of our times and to future histor- 
ians the story of the labor move- 
ment in the United States will 
prove the greatest source of infor- 
mation and inspiration as to num- 
bers, powers and_influence.”— 
News Letter. 





STANDARD OIL’S OLD GAME 


In the current issue of the In- 
ternational Oil Worker is an arti- 
cle by General Organizer Jacobs 
which shows that Standard Oil is 
up to its old tricks in the rich oil 
fields of northern Louisiana which 
is operated by independent com- 
panies. Standard Oil refuses to 
handle the oil of these concerns 
through its pipe lines and the inde- 
pendents are being pushed out of 
business. An effort is being made 
to call a special session of the legis- 
lature, but thousands of dollars is 
spent each week for full page ad- 
vertisements in the daily press to 
hoodwink the people. 

“At the beginning of 1919,” says 
Organizer Jacobs, “there were 
nearly 400 rotary rigs running in 
this district. Today there are very 
few. Production men have been 
laid off by the score in order to cut 
expenses. Men have left that field 
by the hundreds for other fields in 
Texas and Oklahoma in order to 
secure employment.’—News Let- 
ter. 














(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


The strike of the Milk Wagon Drivers of Chicago, which you read 
about a short time ago, ended happily after the men had been out but a 
few days, the membership of Local No. 753 obtaining all their requests. 
The papers of the country, especially the press of Chicago, severely criti- 
cised the action of the men, and of course it was impossible for the milk 
wagon drivers to get any statements in the press favorable to them. It is 
the same old story—the employers have money enough to buy space and 
the press is usually influenced by the rich man, in fact, the press is usually 
owned by the rich man. The truth of the matter, however, is this: that 
the milk wagon drivers did not call out their entire membership on strike. 
Their agreement which they faithfully lived to during the three years of 
the war expired on April 1, 1919. Scrupulously and conscientiously 
living to their agreement for the three-year period, at the expiration of 
same, they presented their agreement, but could reach no understanding 
with their employers. Finally they decided to call the men employed by 
one of the concerns out on strike, which company had not been very 
friendly to them during the life of the agreement. In other words, there 
are always employers who simply live to the agreement, but who take 
advantage of the men on every opportunity by trimming if possible, and 
this is true of this one particular company in Chicago where the men 
were called out. There was no intention on the part of the union to call 
out all of the men, or cause suffering among children, or the sick or dis- 
abled in hospitals. To those who do not know, we desire to say that the 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, with a membership of 3,500 men, is one of 
the most humane and honest-acting labor organizations in the world. 
There is nothing they would detest more than an injustice to a sick 
person or to a child, but the employers having a thoroughly closed shop 
union among themselves, decided that when one of their members, that 
is, one of the employers’ men were called out, or got into trouble, all of 
the other members of the association would go to his assistance, and 
lock out all of their men, and that was what happened. We have reason 
to believe that had the employers not taken this stand, they might have 
got off much easier than they did. The action of the employers irritated 
the members of the organization to such an extent that they just put 
their backs against the wall and said, “Now, then, we will fight this to 
the end, and it will mean the survival of the strongest or the fittest.” If, 
when the drivers called out their men against this one certain employer, 
if, at that time, the Employers’ Association got in touch with the proper 
officers of the local union, there is no doubt but what the matter could 
have been adjusted, or perhaps the drivers might have accepted a com- 
promise—we do not know, but the action of the Association in locking 
out nearly 3,000 men drove to the surface every drop of fighting blood 
in the membership; this in addition to the employers placarding the men 
as being ungrateful; of being unmindful of the welfare of the public; as 
being cruel to the children and the sick. Chicago suffered, and it is safe 
to say that it was the fault of the employers, much as we would like to 
give them the benefit of the doubt. We believe that the Association that 
decides, because a few men are called out on strike, to lock out all of the 
men employed in that industry, is playing with fire and are bringing 
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about a condition in American life that should be stamped out. It is 
another form of general strike brought on by the employers. A lockout 
on the part of any employer is uncalled for. It is easier to adjust the 
difference of a few hundred men than of several thousand. A small 
fire is more easily extinguished than a large fire. The employers in the 
milk industry in Chicago believed they were playing a pretty clever game 
by making two million people suffer for the want of milk, but the drivers 
were wise as to the entire proceeding. There was another little fly in 
the ointment, which the public did not know about. The milk dealers of 
Chicago decided to reduce the price of milk from 14¢ to 13c—they are 
possessed of a very philanthropic nature—and this reduction was to 
operate during the so-called “grass season”, but the drivers knew that 
this reduction was to be put into operation just about the time their 
wage scale expired and that just as soon as the wage scale was signed, 
the “grass season” would have passed over, and the price of milk would 
go up to the regular 14c. The employers thought that by reducing the 
milk to 13 cents a quart during the grass season, the drivers of course 
could not expect to get any increase in wages, or they should be satisfied 
at least with a very slight increase. The men today in the employment 
of any large corporation or concern understand the business of that 
corporation just as well as the so-called owners or stockholders or man- 
agers. All these things mentioned above had a tendency to bring about 
a very bitter feeling for three or four days during the milk wagon 
driver’s strike, but the strike, as already stated, ended happily and the 
agreement was signed up for another period of three years and every- 
thing is running along as heretofore. Let us hope that we will never 
again have a repetition of what happened in this case. 





There is no reason why the telegraph and telephone wires should be 
turned back to private ownership, except that Mr. Burleson, as post- 
master-general desired to have them turned back, as they were under 
his management. They are part of the postal system and should be 
managed by the post office department, and could be managed success- 
fully if there was any kind of a sensible business man in charge. The 
government, under Mr. Burleson’s management, found it impossible 
to successfully handle the wires, or, is there anything to the rumor that 
Mr. Burleson wilfully blundered in order to discourage government 
ownership? The labor movement has always stood for government 
ownership of public utilities. It may be because of that fact that Mr. 
Burleson was anxious to help, by his blundering defiance of the rights 
of men, to put back the telegram and telephone wires into private 
ownership. 





I witnessed the five hundred mile automobile race in Indianapolis 
on May 31st, during which four competent, able drivers lost their lives. 
It was a regular slaughter house. The track is owned by private owners 
who are millionaires and who make a lot of money out of the project. 
The newspapers of Indianapolis, which are very busy denouncing trade 
union officials, devoted a great deal of space commenting on this wonder- 
ful demonstration and were loud in their praise of the men who were 
successful in bringing to Indianapolis more than one hundred thousand 
people from all parts of the country to witness this wonderful slaughter. 
If one man should happen to be killed at a labor meeting or a public 
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meeting called in the interest of labor, all of the newspapers of Indianap- 
olis and throughout the country would cry out in holy horror, but, be- 
cause millionaires in Indianapolis own the track and because the news- Som 
papers make a lot of money carrying advertisements of motor cars, they have 
seem to think it is necessary in order to demonstrate the power of these runr 
motor cars to have three or four men wilfully slaughtered, unnecessarily into 
murdered, so that business men may make more money. They cry out thei 
in holy horror against boxing of all description. They call it cruel and thre 
brutal when two young men get a bloody nose as a result of their physical give 
training, but there is not one word said against the races, where tives 
thousands of seats cost $9.00 a piece. It is another instance of the in- that 
consistency of the press. men 
loca 
a lic 
When an International organizer reaches your town to transact tp 
business for you, do not expect him to take the entire local union to a se 
banquet. He is allowed $5.00 a day for expenses, and it is pretty hard ore 
for him to keep within that limit the way hotel and other expenses have te 
gone up within the last two or three years. Usually two or three of the _ 
officers hang around him and expect that he is a money king. Just take 
a hint from the writer, that it is not a part of his business to entertain 
the local officers when he visits a district, and neither do we want the _ 
local officers to entertain the organizer. The organizer is simply a work- a 
ingman carrying on the work of the International Union, and must be tri 
considered as one of yourselves, with due consideration given the posi- end 
tion he holds. Organizers are not walking ice cream parlors or money elat 
bags. hou 
bak 
The Jewel Tea Company has been fighting our membership in St. a 
Louis and Detroit to such an extent that it was necessary for the Inter- aie 
national to call out the men working for this company in several other gon 
cities and our membership responded to the call of the International, con 
especially in Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Oakland, and several as 1 
other places too numerous to mention. The men who are out in answer Bro 
to the call of the International are being paid benefits by the Interna- the 
tional since the first day of the strike, as are also the men who are on lyn 
strike. This is the first time in the history of the International where ing 
we had to request the locals in other cities to help a sister local and I am Ch: 
requested by the locals of St. Louis and Detroit, to extend their sincere 
appreciation to the other cities where the Jewel Tea Company drivers pat 
went out at the call of the International, and to assure those other cities are 
that if at any time in the future they become involved in trouble that the stil 
men in St. Louis and Detroit will reciprocate if called upon to do so. to 
This is the one instance in which the International Union helps. If it to 
had not been for the call of the International to the men working for this les 
company, undoubtedly they would have driven the locals in St. Louis and ty 
Detroit out of existence. The hope of the company, under its new be 
management, is to destroy unions within their employment. They, how- “a 
ever, are bound to fail, because the labor movement today cannot be 
driven out of existence, especially by a company that is entirely depend- 
ent upon the common people for the consumption of its products, because 
the millionaire does not buy tea and coffee off the wagons on the street. pa 
an 
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It is a crime to call some publications now in existence, Labor papers. 
Some of them are merely grafting agencies for a few individuals who 
have charge of them. We have in mind a half dozen schemers who are 
running such publications. Sometimes they are successful in getting 
into the Central Body and they get the endorsement of that body for 
their scheming publications. They carry advertisements and sometimes 
threaten to destroy the business of the concern or firm that refuses to 
give them an advertisement. They claim they are the direct representa- 
tives of labor. It is true that there are a good many local labor papers 
that are run by sincere, honest men, but it is too bad that the business 
men in certain districts do not consult the real labor men in their 
locality before subscribing their money to one of those fellows who has 
a license to rob, and cheat, and disgrace labor. National and Interna- 
tional Unions and Central Bodies that have publications under their name 
and title are the real labor papers of the country. The real organiza- 
tions of labor should be too honorable, too big, too independent to solicit 
subscriptions in the form of advertisements from employers and cor- 
porations who in many instances are unfair to labor. 


The Bakery Wagon Drivers of Chicago have been out on strike in 
sympathy with the Bakers for the past three or four weeks, and we 
have just heard that they have settled up. The principal object of the 
strike on the part of the Bakers was to eliminate night work, and we 
understand, after several conferences, they agreed to eliminate that 
clause and continue night work by the employers granting them 20c an 
hour increase in wages for the hours worked during the night in the 
bakery shops. The International knew nothing about it until after the 
men were out, therefore, the International had nothing to do with the 
case. Had the International Union been consulted, they would have 
advised against any such action, because the Bakery Workers have never 
gone out in sympathy with us, and have been opposing our organization 
continuously in the western district, going so far as taking in drivers 
as members of their organization. The Bakers’ fight was against Ward 
Brothers Company in Chicago, and although their men were out against 
them in Chicago, their membership continued to work for them in Brook- 
lyn, Cambridge, Mass., and other cities where this Company is operat- 
ing large plants, and still they asked the drivers to go out with them in 
Chicago. Well, we think the drivers have learned a lesson. 

Although we have repeatedly warned our membership against sym- 
pathetic strikes, because we come in contact with every industry and 
are liable to be mixed up in some other union’s trouble all the time, we 
still have a few unions that pay no attention to us and think it a joke 
to go on strike, but when drivers who have been earning from $30.00 
to $50.00 a week lose their salary for three or four weeks, it teaches a 
lesson that leaves an indelible mark on the mind of the individual. If 
we are expected to help a sister union that is on strike, we should at least 
be consulted before the strike takes place. However, the battle is over, 
and let us hope that it will have a good effect on our membership, not only 
in Chicago, but in other places. 


We have had considerable trouble lately with the Jewel Tea Com- 
pany. This Company has gone into the hands of a new management 
and the new management is trying to make good along new lines, which 
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means principally a reduction of expenses in distribution. This means a 
strike at salaries—of course—striking them downward. The Jewel 
Tea Company has branches in 600 cities and towns in the United States, 
The drivers are organized in many cities, and where they are organized 
they are obtaining a substantial wage, but where unorganized, such as 
Boston, they are working for wages averaging $18.00 to $20.00 per week, 
while in Chicago, the drivers average about $30.00 a week. This Com- 
pany distributes its wares to the poor people, therefore, should not fight 
the trade union movement. Where you find these men unorganized in 
your city, make provisions to get them into an organization. We, in 
the International office, will help you in bringing about this result. It 
does not make any difference what the Company officials tell you about 
not making any money. If the price on coffee or tea goes up one cent 
a pound to them, the company raises it 5 cents a pound to the public, 
making a clear profit of 4 cents. We ask you now to make every effort 
to get their men into the union and if they refuse to come in bring the 
matter into the Central Labor Union of your city and have them de- 
nounced as non-union and let the working people purchase their tea and 






coffee from other concerns. 





NO “SHORT.CUT” ROAD TO 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE 

There is no “easy” way to solve 
industrial and social problems, de- 
clared President Gompers, reply- 
ing to a Washington (D. C.) news- 
paper which has revived the plan 
to hold a national conference to 
meet in that city and discuss these 
questions. 

The newspaper asked President 
Gompers’ views on the proposal 
and the trade unionist replied: 

“A conference of the character 
indicated may be helpful in bring- 
ing men to a better realization of 
each other’s point of view and the 
claims which the workers make up- 
on society as a more adqeuate re- 
ward for service performed. 

“If, however, there is in the proj- 
ect the thought that a ‘set of basic 
principles for guidance in solution 
of labor problems and assurance of 
industrial peace’ can be adopted, it 
will utterly fail. There is no royal 
road to a final solution of the ‘labor 
problem,’ nor can ‘industrial peace’ 
be secured by a set of resolutions. 

“Tl have endeavored to do my 
share to help solve the problems of 
the day and of the time, and to 
bring about as nearly an approach 


to industrial peace as perhaps any 
other man in our country, but to 
entertain the idea that the ‘labor 
problem’ can be solved or perman- 
ent ‘industrial peace’ attained is 
following a will-o’-the-wisp. 

“An intelligent, rational discon- 
tent for a better time and better 
conditions of life and work is the 
harbinger of progress and a better 
day. It is the ignorant, irrational 
unrest which must be understood 
and educated and brought within 
the common activities of all our 
people in order to open the path to 
our greater progress and our high- 
er civilization.” 





REAL EDUCATION 


Education, if it be worth the 
name, is practical. Many a college 
graduate has found himself on the 
verge of starving to death, because 
he had not early learned the force 
of this truth. On the other hand, 
many whose advantages in life 
were apparently the most meager 
have steadily climbed upward, and 
ultimately reached the goal of their 
desires, by the means of the useful, 
common-sense knowledge circum- 
stances had enabled him to obtain. 
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FAVOR RE-EDUCATION FOR 
INJURED WORKERS 


After a four-years’ investigation 
of serious permanent injuries to 
700 workers, the state industrial 
accident commission has issued 
report showing the necessity for 
the re-education of workers who 
suffer these injuries. 

The report says the typical “gen- 
eral average” of these workers is 
37.8 years of age. He has had the 
equivalent of four and one-half 
years’ of common school education. 
He is intelligent, ambitious and 
capable of learning. He has two 
dependents, besides himself, who 
look to him for support. He has 
a permanent disability rating of 
34 3-4 per cent. or 139 compensa- 
tion weeks, during which he draws 
a compensation of $23.55 a week 
under the state compensation laws. 
He has lost one year from employ- 
ment. His present wage is $16.60 
a week, against $22, previous to 
his injury. He feels that his posi- 
tion is uncertain and that the haz- 
ard of employment for him increas- 
es daily. He owns an equity of 
$184 in a house. The period of his 
compensation will soon expire. He 
will then be dependent for support 
upon a wage of about 65 per cent. 
of that enjoyed by his fellow work- 
ers who have no injuries, and he 
will be burdened with increasing 
hazard of employment as the years 
go by. 

“The mills of our industries,’ 
continues the report, “have ground 
off his arms, or hands, or legs, or 
feet, or put out his eyes. The so- 
lution is not a pension. He does 
not ask that. The offer of a pen- 
sion would be a moral crime. He 
asks simply a new _ industrial 
chance through industrial re-edu- 





cation. To this he is entitled by 
his industrial necessity. To this he 
is entitled by our industrial pros- 
perity, achieved, in part, at his ex- 
pense. To this he is entitled by the 
very humanity of the age.”— 
News Letter. 


EMPLOYERS’ UNIONS 

Employers’ unions are usually 
called associations. But an 
ciation is a union when reduced to 
its simplest term. For the most 
part in the past employers’ organ- 
izations have been formed for 
other purposes than the handling 
of industrial-relations problems. 
Usually they are yet found to be 
functioning for some other pur- 
pose. To properly protect the em- 
ployer’s interest under joint con- 
trol of industry and to make more 
sure and smooth the workings of 
joint control the employers’ organ- 
izations will have to be in most in- 
stances radically re-organized. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States should appoint a 
commission to go into this matter. 
Organized as they are joint control 
for the employers would soon mean 
one-sided control with labor holding 
the gee line. The radical laborite 
will not admit it but labor in the 
United States is most efficiently 
organized. In its organization it 
has withstood the combined attacks 
of the unorganized worker, the or- 
ganized employer, organized press, 
organized radicalism, hostile offi- 





asso- 


cials and courts — has_ indeed 
thrived on the thrusts and attacks 
of the combined enemy — has 


gained in members, in prestige, in 
job control—and politically. Or- 
ganized capital, as represented in 
industry, has, on the other hand, 
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lost ground. Where it used to have 
power, political and economic, it is 
now weak and getting weaker. 
Labor, in the mass, never goes 
back. Capital can’t back up much 
further. It had better go ahead. 
There is only one way—to go with 
labor.—Labor Opinion. 





STANDARD OF LIVING IS 
UNCERTAIN TERM 


The American standard of living 
is an uncertain term, as there are 
as many different standards as 
there are different incomes and 
families of different sizes, said Dr. 
Royal Meeker, commissioner Unit- 
ed States bureau of labor statistics, 
in an address in Atlantic City. 

The speaker declared that those 
receiving small incomes are finding 
it very difficult to subsist. The 
remedy suggested included effi- 
ciency in food distribution and 
buying, education of housekeepers 
and social legislation to provide for 
cheaper food, clothing, houses, 
medical treatment and insurance. 

Budgets collected by the bureau 
of labor statistics show that it re- 
quires from 50 to 60 cents per man 
per day to secure a well balanced 
diet sufficient in the number of 
calories. On this basis the average 
American family, consisting of 
husband, wife and three children 
below the age of 15 years, must 
spend, in order to be properly 
nourished, about $610 per annum 
for food, and this is approximately 
what is spent by those whose in- 
comes are $1,800 to $1,850. Thus 
it would appear that families re- 
ceiving less than $1,800 are under 
nourished. 

The speaker advocated legisla- 
tion requiring that the price of all 
food stuffs be expressed in terms of 
calories. People should recognize, 
he said, that the important consid- 
eration is not the price per pound 
or per quart, and that frequently 
the cheapest food per pound is the 


most expensive per unit of nour- 
ishment. 


DO WAGES PAY THE BILL? 


The Department of Labor has is- 
sued a statement containing the in- 
formation that it requires $2,500 
per year to keep the average family 
going at present prices. That 
means that the American standard 
of living cannot be maintained on 
less. 

The American Federation of La- 

bor understands exactly what is re- 
quired to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living and for that very rea- 
son it took the stand when the 
armistice was signed that there 
should be no reduction of wages. 
- It is more than a probability that 
the average wage earner is not get- 
ting $2,500 per year. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has de- 
clared that in many cases wages 
need to be raised. Labor knows 
what it is talking about, for it 
speaks for the men who have to 
fight the battle of making wages 
meet standard of living. 

Once more, wages must not go 
down! 

Will Mr. Barr and Mr. Blanton 
and Mr. Kirby kindly make note of 
the figures given out by the Depart- 
ment of Labor? 








When you have failed to con- 
vince the majority of your way of 
thinking, or when the other fellow 
doesn’t agree with you or where 
proven policies prevail over the un- 
tried theories, the vogue is to ac- 
cuse the other parties with being 
dishonest, and start knocking. 





All wise employers should adapt 
themselves to changing social con- 
ditions and meet them manfully. 
Many are awakening to social con- 
sciousness. All that labor has ever 
tried to establish in its determined 
fight for better conditions for 
those who toil is justice. 
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Let us once more remind you that the hot weather season is at hand 
and use all extra care towards the horse you are driving. Be kind and 
considerate of him and realize that he is suffering from the heat as much 
as itis possible for an animal to suffer. Besides suffering from the in- 
tense heat, he has to work hard. Use every possible means to make his 
burden as light as you can. Strange as it may seém, we have as many 
work-horses today as we ever had in the history of the country. Even 
if the automobile is here and hauls a large part of our merchandise, we 
have as many draft horses as ever before, and to those of our member- 
ship who drive draft horses we again ask you to exercise every possible 
kindness and consideration towards them. 





Look for the report of the delegates to the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in the next issue of the Journal. You will find 
some interesting reading. 





A strong combination is bound to be shattered if there is division 
within the combination. Unless there is harmony in an organization it 
cannot survive. The strain today is greater than ever before. Watch 


your organization; attend its meetings, and endeavor by every means 
within your power to promote harmony and good will. 





The member that does not insist on getting everything that the 
agreement calls for, is not living to the obligation he has-taken in his 
union. It is true there are men who would ask for more than they are 
entitled’ to. They also are enemies of the organization. It is absolutely 
as necessary for you to be as just with the employer as you are with 
yourself. Insist on getting what is coming to you, but do not insist on 
getting anything more. Justice should govern your actions in that case 
as in all other cases. The individual who holds back at the end of the 
day in order to get an hour’s overtime is an enemy of the union. We 
are trying to abolish overtime and that is the reason we ask time and 
one-half, in order to discourage the employer asking us to work over- 
time. Therefore, the member that endeavors to create overtime is doing 
the union an injustice and he is an injury to all. Those hold-back fellows 
should not be protected by the union. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
sad 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75a pair 
Watch Charms .. 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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